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The Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training, 
incorporated in the District of Columbia, consists of nearly a hundred 
national, international, and regional organizations and public agen- 
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systems and thus prevent further delinquency and crime. 

Recognizing the importance of this problem, the Congress in 
1965 passed the Correctional Rehabilitation Study Act, which author- 
ized grants through the Social and Rehabilitation Service for a broad 
study of correctional manpower and training. The Joint Commission 
is funded under this Act and through grants from private founda- 
tions, organizations, and individuals. 
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FOREWORD 



T HIS REPORT is the third in a series of opinion 
surveys published by the Joint Commission on 
Correctional Manpower and Training. The first re- 
port, The Public Looks at Crime and Corrections 
(February 1968) dealt with three areas: general 
attitudes of the public towards corrections and 
rehabilitation of the offender, feelings about con- 
tacts with convicted offenders on their return to the 
community, and opinions about corrections as a 
career. The second opinion survey, published under 
the title Corrections 1968: A Climate for Change 
(August 1968) focused on the attitudes of the correc- 
tional worker towards the system of criminal justice 
— law enforcement, courts, and corrections; his 
education and training as preparation for his pres- 
ent job; and his attitudes toward his job, his fellow 
workers, and his agency or institution. While these 
two surveys provided significant insights into many 
aspects of the manpower and training problems of 
corrections, the information gathered would be 
incomplete without a similar opinion survey of the 
volunteer worker in corrections. 

The volunteer's importance both as a man- 
power source and as an ally in correctional program- 
ming was emphasized in the report of the corrections 
task force of the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice. Yet 
correctional administrators remain divided on the 
value of the volunteer for the correctional agency 
as well as on the question of the most appropriate 
role and function of the volunteer in the correctional 
program. Corrections, therefore, has not developed 
either for itself or for the guidance of the volunteer 
a clearly defined policy with respect to the recruit- 
ment, training, or utilization of volunteers. 

These are fundamental policy issues. An 
opinion survey of this kind may serve to reveal some 



of the dimensions of such issues. It cannot resolve 
them. Furthermore, this opinion survey was not 
designed to measure the relative merits of different 
kinds of volunteer programs. Neither is it an attempt 
to compare correctional agencies which use volun- 
teers with those that do not. Basically, it is a 
companion piece to the other two opinion surveys 
conducted by Louis Harris and Associates and 
therefore similar in design and method. 

The volunteer in corrections is at best an 
elusive target. Even more elusive is the volunteer 
dropout who could not be interviewed but whose 
opinions might have significantly altered the results 
of this survey. Nevertheless, the collective opinions 
of 541 volunteers across the country working in four 
different correctional settings represent a sizable 
body of opinion which needs to be taken into account 
as more effective correctional manpower policies 
are delineated. 

The Joint Commission is grateful to this large 
group of people not only for their cooperation in 
making this report possible but more importantly 
for their interest in the correctional agencies which 
they serve. 

Acknowledgments are due to Keith A. Stubble- 
field, task force director, who worked closely with 
the staff of Louis Harris and Associates in planning 
this survey ana prepared the chapter on implications 
of the findings, and to Roma K. McNickle who edited 
the report and supervised the design and printing 
of the publication. 



Garrett Heyns 
Executive Director 
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Chapter I 



WHY AND HOW THIS STUDY 

WAS MADE 



T HE following five chapters present the results 
of a national survey of volunteers working in 
correctional agencies which was conducted by Louis 
Harris and Associates for the Joint Commission on 
Correctional Manpower and Training in the summer 
of 1968. 

For purposes of the survey, a volunteer was 
defined as a member of the community who offers 
his services to the correctional agency without pay- 
ment, although he may be reimbursed for some out- 
of-pocket expenses. Almost all volunteers work on a 
part-time basis. Their skills vary from the simplest 
to the most technical and complex. 

Two earlier studies made for the Joint Com- 
mission by Louis Harris and Associates had touched 
on the use of volunteers in the correctional process. 
The first study, published by the Joint Commission 
in February 1968 as The Public Looks ut Crime and 
Corrections , found that over one in ten of the adults 
interviewed would be willing to volunteer in various 
aspects of correctional work if they were asked. 

The second survey, published by the Joint 
Commission in August 1968 as Corrections 1968 : A 
Climate for Change , found that volunteers are used 
in only about one-third of the correctional agencies 
in the country, where they are highly regarded and 
apparently would be welcome in increased numbers. 
But in the majority of agencies that do not have 
volunteer programs, there is little support for in- 
troducing them. 

Substantive Areas of the Study 

The present study deals with the volunteers them- 
selves. It examines their attitudes toward and 
involvement with the correctional system. 

Four substantive areas were examined. 

Who are the volunteers? 

Why are they volunteers? 

Volunteer work in the correctional agency. 
Attitudes toward volunteer work in the cor- 
rectional agency. 

Specifics of these areas are listed in the appendix. 

How the Survey Was Conducted 

Information collected by the Joint Commission in its 
baseline surveys of correctional agencies identified 
those which had volunteer programs at the time of 



the survey in early 1967 and how large these pro- 
grams were. 

On the basis of this information, the sample 
for this survey was selected, using much the same 
procedure as was followed in the survey of correc- 
tional personnel. 

Agencies were randomly chosen in each of 
seven areas: 

State and federal adult institutions 
State and federal juvenile institutions 
Local probation agencies (county-level in 
most cases) 

State-level agencies for probation only 
State-level probation and parole agencies 
State-level agencies for parole only 
Volunteer courts— courts which systema- 
tically use volunteers to provide all or 
most probation services. Most volunteer 
courts in this survey were municipal 
courts, though a few had city county 
jurisdiction. 

OiiTe the specific agencies had been selected, 
the Joint Commission staff contacted those individ- 
uals responsible for the volunteer program, ex- 
plaining the purpose of the survey and asking for 
permission to conduct interviewing in the agency. 

Agencies were asked to prepare a roster of all 
active volunteers. From this roster the interviewer 
was to make a random selection (using a random 
number table) of a specified number of respondents. 
The use of this procedure was intended to prevent 
both the interviewer and the agency personnel from 
biasing the choice of volunteers to be interviewed. 

Significant difficulties were encountered when 
the actual field work began. Just about one-third of 
the original 120 agencies which had been selected 
had to be replaced in the sampling plan. In almost 
every case the substitution was necessary because 
the agency turned out to have no real volunteer 
program. In some of these agencies there were no 
volunteers at all, and in others there was only a 
handful of individuals who volunteered their serv- 
ices at sporadic intervals. 

In practically every case when a substitution 
was required, the replacement was randomly chosen 
within the same type of setting and region of the 
country as the original selection. For example, when 



an adult institution in the Midwest was eliminated, 
it was replaced with another adult institution in the 
Midwest. As a result of this process of substitution, 
the final sample was almost completely composed of 
agencies which have ongoing volunteer programs. 
In any case, whether or not one would want to say 
that the agency had an ongoing volunteer program, 
every individual interviewed was actually a 
volunteer. 

At the beginning of the interview each re- 
spondent was assured that his name and the agency 
in which he was working would be held in the 
strictest confidence by Louis Harris and Associates 
and that all results would be presented in group 
terms precluding any individual identification. 

Interviews, which ranged in length from 30 
to 60 minutes, were completed with 541 volunteers. 

In analyzing the interviews, responses were 
grouped into four categories according to the cor- 
rectional setting in which the volunteers were 
working. 

Adult institutions (30)- 152 volunteers 

Juvenile institutions (30)— 143 volunteers 



F.eld settings (probation and parole agencies, 
both adult and juvenile) (35)- 184 volunteers, 
the majority of them working in juvenile 
settings 

Volunteer courts, both adult and juvenile (15) 
— 62 volunteers, most of them working with 
juveniles 

Further analysis was made on the basis of 
age, sex, education, and occupation. Definitions and 
sizes of these categories appear in the Appendix. 

Organization of the Report 

Chapter II presents a brief summary of the findings, 
which highlights the most significant conclusions to 
be drawn from the data. It serves also as a guide to 
the fuller presentations of information in the four 
substantive areas, to be found in Chapters III 
through VI. The “observations” which appear in 
Chapters III through VI are those of the Louis Har- 
ris staff. Chapter VII presents implications for cor- 
rections drawn from the report by the Joint 
Commission staff. 



USING THE TABLES IN THIS REPORT 

Unless otherwise indicated, the tables are based on data from the total number of interviews. 

Nineteen of the 541 persons interviewed were under 21 years of age and are included in the “under 35” bracket in 
tables relating solely to volunteers. However, when comparison is made to the general adult population of 21 and over, 
the 19 volunteers below this age are included in the 21-to-34 bracket. 







Chapter II 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THE FINDINGS 

Who Are the Volunteers? 



A .\ examination of the characteristics of the 
volunteers reveals factors which identify and 
make this group unique. This information can be 
useful if corrections wishes to recruit volunteers 
efficiently. Also, if characteristic differences be- 
tween correctional personnel and volunteers are 
noted, some of the potential problems of volunteer 
programs may be anticipated. 

The volunteers tend to be somewhat younger 
than both the general adult public and correctional 
personnel. The younger volunteers tend to gravitate 
toward work in juvenile institutions. 

Just about half of the volunteers are women, 
although there are sharp variations by type of set- 
ting-more men in adult institutions and volunteer 
courts, more women in juvenile institutions and field 
agencies. The proportion of men among correctional 
personnel is larger than among volunteers, since al- 
most nine out of ten correctional personnel are men. 

Age and sex differences between volunteers 
and correctional personnel point to sources of pos- 
sible conflict between the two groups. A positive im- 
plication of these differences is that the nature of 
correctional work can make a greater appeal than it 
now does to women and to younger individuals. 

Volunteers reflect the country’s religious 
distribution almost exactly. In terms of racial dis- 
tribution, Negroes are underrepresented compared 
to the adult public. 

The volunteers, as a group, are much better 
educated than the general public, but a smaller 
proportion of them than of correctional personnel 
(excluding line workers) are college graduates. 

The volunteers have a higher proportion of 
professionals (doctors, lawyers, etc.) and a lower 
proportion of blue-collar workers than does the 
labor force. As might be expected from higher edu- 
cation and better jobs, the family income of the 
volunteers is significantly higher than that of the 
general public. 

A large proportion of volunteers belong to 
some type of community organization. One in five 
belong to two or more such organizations. 

The characteristics of the volunteers indicate 
they are a unique group, differentiated from the 
three groups with whom they are in contact- of- 
fenders, correctional personnel, and the general 
community. 



In dealing with offenders and correctional 
personnel, these differences may make it more dif- 
ficult for volunteers to be accepted into and involved 
with the system. However, the differences also per- \ 

mit them to bring a fresh perspective to corrections \ 

and possibly suggest new approaches which may be 
more difficult to generate from within the system. \ 

The volunteers’ education, occupation, and ] 

income may well place them in or near positions of \ 

leadership in the community where they can serve 
as spokesmen for the needs and problems of correc- \ 

tional agencies. The negative implication of these \ 

differences from the total community is that volun- \ 

teerism is still an activity of the elite. Were the ; 

volunteers to be a more representative cross-section 
of the community, their impact on the offender 
might be greater. . I 

\ 

Why They Are Volunteers 

For just over 50 percent, their present work in the \ 

correctional agency is their first volunteer exper- ■ 

ienee. Less than one in five have had any previous ’ 

experience in corrections. Half are currently in- \ 

volved in other volunteer work outside the correc- 
tional agency. ; 

Over one in three have been doing volunteer 
work of any kind for two years or less. Almost six 
in ten have been engaged in correctional volunteer 
work for two years or less. 

When asked why they became volunteers, al- 
most everyone replied that he found the work inter- { 

esting. Obviously, individuals would be unlikely to 
volunteer for work they did not find of interest. In j 

addition, three groups of reasons were offered. In 
order of decreasing importance they are: 

• A desire to help others. 

• A recognition of the need for volunteers and \ 

a sense of obligation to serve. j 

• Anticipated personal benefits. 

Since the correctional field is anxious to in- ; 

crease public involvement in the correctional pro- ' 

cess, it should take note that a desire to help others 
is expressed in the twin goals of service to other ] 

individuals and service to the community. ; 

The volunteers believe they have “something \ 

special” to offer the offender— contact without the I 

barrier of authority, personal interest, and dedica- 
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lion - and that they are not needed simply becaure 
there are not enough professionals. 

Volunteers are more apt than correctional 
personnel to emphasize social conditions rather 
than personality problems as the major reason why 
most people become criminals or delinquents. Their 
work, volunteers believe, helps to deal with this 
problem and, as a result, improves the whole com- 
munity. By being more willing than correctional 
personnel to lay the responsibility for the offender’s 
behavior on society’s doorstep, the volunteer in 
some ways is better suited to serve as the offender’s 
advocate in the community. 

One of the problems of employing volunteers 
is that they are, in certain respects, overconfident. 
Only one in three of those interviewed had any con- 
cern about doing correctional volunteer work. To 
enter without concern a correctional setting where 
human relations are so subtly balanced and poten- 
tially unstable is to be insensitive to the inherent 
problems of such a situation. This insensitivity can 
easily create more difficulties than the volunteer’s 
warmth, dedication, and desire to help can solve. 

Volunteer Work in the Correctional Agency 

Volunteers received their first information about 
the agency from a variety of sources, most of which 
do not appear to have been directly related to the 
specific agency. Only 31 percent of the volunteers 
said the agency made the initial contact. 

Screening of volunteers appears somewhat 
casual, with only 41 percent interviewed by someone 
at the agency, 25 percent asked to provide written 
information about themselves, and 18 percent asked 
to give references. 

Only 15 percent of the volunteers indicated 
they had to satisfy any “education, experience, or 
other requirements” before they were accepted into 
the agency. 

These statistics indicate that corrections, at 
least in the initial phases of contact, appears to be 
the passive partner in its relation with the 
volunteers. 

The median length of time volunteers have 
been with the agency is 1.6 years.' More than half of 
the volunteers come to the agency at least once a 
week, and the median stay on each visit is 2.7 hours. 
Field agencies and adult institutions appear to have 
the highest intensity of volunteer participation, 
volunteer courts the lowest, with juvenile institu- 
tions in between. 

Only half of the volunteers received any ini- 
tial orientation and training, another sign of the 
field’s passivity. In those agencies which do have 
orientation programs, they appear to be quite 
thorough and, for most volunteers, provide an ac- 
curate picture of what they will be doing in the 
agency. 



Almost nine in ten volunteers work directly 
with the offender. Their jobs cover a wide range of 
activities. In institutional settings at least 25 per- 
cent are engaged in each of the following: 
Self-improvement programs 
Guidance, counseling, testing 
Recreational activities 
Sponsorship-visitation 

Counseling by volunteers appears to take 
place significantly more often in adult institutions 
than in juvenile institutions. Emphasis on recrea- 
tional entertainment and on arts and crafts activi- 
ties is far heavier in juvenile institutions than in 
adult institutions. 

In field settings, over half of the volunteers 
are involved in counseling, guidance, and testing; 
about three in ten in probation-parole sponsorship; 
and just over one in four in both recreational activi- 
ties and volunteer probation-parole duties. 

Most of the volunteers indicated that they 
had had an opportunity to select the kind of work 
they aie doing and that they feel their job is clearly 
defined. 

While volunteer work covers a wide range of 
activities, only one in five indicated they had re- 
ceived any training for their current job, a propor- 
tion that is certainly too low. 

Among the large majority who have not re- 
ceived any training, two out of three feel that such 
training would be unnecessary. This appears to be 
at least partly a mark of the volunteers’ overcon- 
fidence and not a realistic estimate of their own 
competence. 

The supervisory structure is clear to the vol- 
unteers. Over eight in ten said there is one person 
to whom they report. However, the supervisor is 
usually a staff member with duties other than 
volunteer coordination. Only 16 percent indicated 
they have a supervisor whose sole responsibility is 
the volunteer program. Only one in four said they 
had ever been formally evaluated by a staff member 
in the agency. This appears remarkably low, espe- 
cially since half of the volunteers have been at the 
agency for more than 18 months. 

The low levels of orientation, job training, and 
evaluation make the following conclusion obvious: 
Most correctional agencies have not made a real 
commitment to their volunteer programs. 

Attitudes toward Volunteer Work 
in a Correctional Agency 

Like correctional personnel, volunteers see “reha- 
bilitation of the offender” as the current major goal 
of the agency. However, they give more weight to 
“changing community attitudes” and also to 
“punishment” as important goals and less weight to 
“protection of society” than do the correctional 
personnel. 
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In terms of what shoult* be the goals, “rehabil- 
itation” is still seen as most important, followed by 
“changing community attitudes” and “protection of 
society.” It is particularly interesting that volun- 
teers place a good deal more emphasis than correc- 
tional personnel on “changing community attitudes.” 

In spite of the lack of agency commitment, 
volunteers generally have an extremely favorable 
attitude toward their program. To some extent, a 
positive attitude is insured by the fact that the re- 
spondents, as volunteers, are freely offering their 
services and, if dissatisfied, would be working else- 
where. Nevertheless, the degree of satisfaction is 
impressive. 

Four in ten rate their volunteer program “ex- 
cellent” and over eight in ten rate it as either “excel- 
lent” or “pretty good.” Generally, the program is 
considered well-organized, although there is explicit 
criticism in this area by one in ten, and over half of 
the volunteers expressed an opinion implying that 
there was room for organizational improvement. 

This criticism does not prevent the volunteers 
from givingtheirsupervisorastrongpositive rating. 
Only 16 percent feel they have too little supervision. 



Relations with the staff are also viewed favor- 
ably. Almost nine in ten said there is “usually good" 
cooperation between them and the professional 
staff. 

Most of the volunteers feel that if they had an 
idea or suggestion for improvement they would 
have a very good chance of having this proposal 
presented to and discussed by the staff. The volun- 
teers also believe they know what is going on in 
their agency. Only one in five said they feel like 
outsiders. 

Large majorities feel their work is interes- 
ting, important, and appreciated by both staff and 
offenders. Most believe that none or only a few of 
the volunteers are disappointed with the kinds of 
things they are doing in the agency. 

Although they have few negative things to 
say about the agency, almost half of the volunteers 
do believe they could be used more effectively. 

Finally, the volunteers indicate that they view 
corrections with a new appreciation as a result of 
their participation, that their attitude has become 
more favorable since they began their volunteer 
work, and that they have interested others in pos- 
sibly becoming volunteers. 



